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TO TBB 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 


FREBERICK ILORB NORTH, 

CHANCELLOR ^ 


OF THE 


UNITERSITY OF OXFORD. 


MY LORD, 

At the time when your Lordship did 
me the honour of conversing upon the subject of 
my intention of publishing A Standard for the 
Science for Short-hand Writing ; and, in order to 
promote its success, well knowing its utility, be- 
came the first subscriber, I felt very sensibly 
the intention of your Lordship's goodness. But^ 
shortly after, when I waited the second time upon 
your Lordship, the polite reception I then met 
with, and your kind condescension in patron- 
ising and permitting me to inscribe this work to 
your Lordship, has made an impression on my 
tqindy which can never be erased. 
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IT tXEDICATION. 

The power and inclination of encouraging^ 
Science, Merit, and Industry, is so amply con- 
spicuous in your Lordship's nature, that it is no 
wonder it should admit of no comparison: and 
though I despair of addressing your Lordship in 
any degree equal to your worth and dignity, or 
in a style equal to what I feel, yet I have the am- 
bition to believe, that your Lordship will accept 
of this acknowledgment as the dictates of a 
grateful heart. 

That your Lordship and family may here en- 
joy an uninterrupted state of health and felicity^ 
and hereafter be amply rewarded for your many 
generous and meritorious acts, is the sincere 
wish of, 

MY LORD, 

Your Lordship's most grateful, 

. Most obedient, and devotecL 
Humble Servant, 

SAMUEL TAYLOR. 


IN FAVOUR OF THIS WORK 


Under the persevering effonts of Mr. Taylor, the art 
of Skort'Uaiid Writing seems to have attained perfection. 
His system is so exceedingly connected, and so happily ac- 
commodated in its arrangement, to the natural order of words, 
and the harmony of our language particularly, diat it is sur- 
prising to observe, with what facility the mind assimilates it to 
the purpose of expression. Being free from those arbitrary 
symbols which produce the certaio confusion, that occurs so 
repeatedly in those other systems hitherto made public, it 
enjoys, above them all, this distinguished criterion in that 
decided superiority, which accuracy and. precision, clearness 
and simplicity, bestow upon it. Indeed, under the auspices 
of its inventor, it could not fail to become perfect : to his 
abilities, as a Teacher, the most courteous assiduity and 
polite attehtion are eminently added. 

(Signed) 

JAMES WHITESTONE, 

Barrister at Law, Duiblin^ 


Newcastle upon Tyne, 

Having been taught Short-hand by Mr. Ta y lo r, whose 
system and manner of teaching it, has been of singular ser- 
vice to me ; I strongly recommend it to every gentleman of 
my profession, as well as to jthose in the mercantile way, it 
l)eing so short, so easy to be got by art, and so comprehen- 
sive, as to be retained by any one able to write ; and I venture 
. to affirm, that Mr. Taylor does not desire any further encou- 
xagement than the merits of his useful system shall apparently 
^entitle him to, 

(Signed) 

GEO. LONGSTAFF, 

Jttorney at Law^ 
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vi Recommendations in Favour of this Work, 

Considering the many advantages arising from the at- 
tainment of Mr. Taylor's System of Short-hand Writing, 
I should deem myself ungenerous to mankind, was I to omit 
recommending to their highest esteem, a system so truly be- 
neficial to the man of business, and so highly delightful and 
entertaining to the curious. 

Mr. Taylor's endowments as a Teacher, and otherwise 
polite and engaging deportment, will ever, I trust, insure to 
him that ample encouragement he so justly merits. 

(Signed) 

DAVID NAPIER. 


N. iB. It is highly approved of by the Heads of the Uni- 
versities of England, atid by the Professors of the Universi- 
ties of Scotland and Ireland; and consequently must have 
received the approbation of the first Judges in Europe. 


Having been taught Short-hand by Mr. Taylor, I 
cannot but express my great satisfaction, on account of the 
wonderful simplicity of this excellent system, which cannot 
be too much admired. — His knowledge of the art is very 
great, his attention to his pupils very uncommon, which must 
recommend hun to all who are desirous of acquiring a know- 
ledge of so useful a science.- 

R. B. ^NEAS MACLEOD. 

Zdinburghy Feb. l6, 1782. 

The following Gentlemen of Edinburgh are of the 

same Opinion: 

T- S. Jones, Minister. Arch. Lundie, Writer. 

Jos. R. Macgregpr, Minister Thomas Scott, Writer to the 

of the Oallic Chapel. Signet. 

Andrew Shirra. John Cockburn, dor: 

J. Kemp, Minister. John Tawse, do. 

Tlio. Ilandall, Mini st en A. Abercromby, do. 

Robert Ranken, Writer. H. Cairncross, Writer. 

Fred. Fothringham, Writer W. Veitch, Merchant. 

to the Signet. W. Elliott, Writer. 

Horadus Cannon, do. Allan Dalziel, do. 

John Lockhart. Walter Elliott, do. 

Jo. Maul, Writer. Michael Potter, 
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John Hume^ Writer. 

John Anderson^ do. 

And. Steuarty jun. Writer to 
the Signet. 

W. Maxwell, Writer. 

A. Todd, Writer to the Signet. 

John Somervill, Writer. 

Andrew Hunter, D. D. 

W. Inglis, Writer. 

W. Steuart, Advocate. 

James Watson, Writer to the 
Signet. 

Thomas Macdonald, do. . 

James Farrier, do. 

Thomas Manners. 

John Peat, Writer. 

Rev. Sir H. Moncrieff Well- 
wood, Bart. 

John Haig, Merchant. 

Alex. Macdonald, Writer to 
the Signet. ^ , 
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James Craig, Clerh* 
Alex. Manners. 
Hew Dalrymple. 
William SandeSj Writer to 

the Signet. 
T* Adair, do, 
John Hunter, do. 
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Vans Hathom, Writer to the 

Signet. I 

George Halhom. 
John Trotter, Minister. 
A. Gibson^ Wrifer^ to the 

Signet. 
William Bucban, do^ 
George Tod, dp. 
James Thomson, do. 
Charles limes, do. 
John Moir, do. 
Samuel Shaw, Writer. 
Arch. Ormston. 


Having been taught t^ write Short-hand by Mr. Tat- 
LOR, I highly approve of his method, and most heartily re- 
commend him, as a Gendeman worthy of the greatest en- 
couragement in his. profession. 

JAMES MOODY, Minister. 

Ferthy October 18, 1782, 


The following Gentlemen of Perth are of the same 

0]^ior\\ 

James Chalmers, Writer. J. Drummond, Advocate. 
James Patton, do. John Young, Merchant. . 

Da. KeWe, do. John Stewart, Writer^ 

Pat. Duncan, jun. do. - James Morris, Stationer. 
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Being well convinced of the superiority of Mr. Tay- 
lor's Systemjof Short-hand to any other, I heartily subscribe 
my approbation of it. Mr. Taylor^ s great attention to his 
-pupils, will recommend him to his employers, better than any 
recommendation of mine. 

EBENEZER ANDERSON. 
Dundee^ 1 Ith December. 
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George Lockhart. 
William Spence. 
Alexander Thain. 
Robert Hannah, Minister. 
W. Mitchell, Merchant, 


W. Bell, Merchant. 

J. Teasdale, Minister of the 

English Chapel. 
J. N^son, Merchant. 


Montrose f 3d Jan. 1783. 

So much has been akeady advanced in praise of Mr. Tay- 
lor's System oi Short-hand^ that there is little room left me 
for saying more on that subject. However, I look upon it 
as my duty to take this manner of testifying my approbation 
of his conduct towards me as his pupil ; and likewise to men- 
tion that he has taught me to write his method of Short-hand 
completely, in six tessohs, which is well worth the sftudy of 
every gentleman. 

JOHN OGILVIE, Writer. 


Alex. Alison, Writer. 

James Cowie. 

J. Kinear, Merchant. 


A. Gardiner, Merchant. 
T. Stewart, Town Clerk. 
John Reay, Minister. 
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Thefottowing is a Copy of a few Lines, written by a Gentle- 
man, relative to his Son being instructed 6y me. 

A SON of mine, (a child hot eleven years old)vhas been in- 
structed by Mr. Taylor, in Short-hand Writings and I 
have every reason to imagine the boy perfect therein, though 
the attendance did not exceed seven Lessons. He is capable 
of writing widi expedition, and reads it with ease. — Dated at 
Cork, SOth July, 1784. 

JOHN LAUDER, 

Attorney at Law. 


I HAVE received strong recommendations of Mr. Taylor 
us a Teacher of Stenography, from persons who have been 
instructed by him : and, upon theii* testimony, I am persuaded 
that he teaches by a system, more easy and comprehensive 
than any that has yet been discovered ; and with an address 
and att^tion that merits every encouragement. 

WILLIAM LANDON, 

March U, 1785. Fellow of Worcester College^ Oxfords 
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INTRODUCTION, 


\ 


The utility of common Writing is so well known among us» 
and the blessings derived from it so universally extended, 
over all the world, that it would be needless to dwell long 
upon the subject. — I shall therefor^ only observe, that, since 
its origin, the art of writing must have received many altera- 
tions and improvements ; and that it is now brought to a 
degree of perfection, that will answer almost every end where 
writing is required. When the antient writers became more ^ 
enlightened, and the study of science gained gi ound, and when 
public orations were more fi*equent and instructing, men be- 
gan to be more active and penetrating, and soon perceived 
that common writing would not answer every purpose where 
writing might be essentially useful — namely, tliat of taking 
down public speeches. ' 

To supply this deficiency, therefore,, and to accomplish the 
desirable end they had in view, they betook themselves to 
study, and endeavoured to find out a method of committing 
their thoughts to paper in a more expeditious manner than 
common writing would admit of, and of noting down the 
verbal or written discourses of others. The aspiring mind of 
the learned antients led them on the pursuit of this laudable 
design, and at length the method of writing by characters* 

♦ These characters were all arbitrary, or, more properly speaking; 
were nothing more th£ui mere hieroglyphics, having a mark or character 
for every word in "Hidir language; and were much usedamt^ngst the 
Ronuuui and other natioBS, for mempran^ains aad secret wiitiiig. 
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was invented. Several persons applied to the study of these 
characters^ and soon became such ))rofic]ents in this kind of 
M'riting, that in a short time attempts were made to note 
down the words of their public speakers. It is affirmed, thai 
in these attempts some so far succeeded as really to be able to 
take down, with tolerable accuracy, the debates and speeches 
in their public assemblies and courts of justice. History in- 
forms us, Octavius Augustus was celebrated for using arbitrary 
characters for short and expeditious writing, and teaching 
these characters to his children. Titus Vespasian, also, is 
said to have been expert in writing this kind of short-hand. 
And Plutarch, in his Life of Cato, mentions, that the speech 
of Cato, relative to the Catalinian conspiracy, was taken 
down in short-hand, and by that means preserved. IBut who 
was the first of these ingenious writers, I believe cannot be 
easily ascertained : different accounts are given, and therefore 
It is difficult to say on which we can with certainty rely. 

One writer seems to affirm, that the first arbitrary marks 
or characters to express words, were made use of about the 
year of the world 2620, or soon afterwards. On fliis point I 
flhall not presume to determine: but it is clear, that noting 
down public pleadings, and sp^ches of importance, liecame 
so desirable among the ancients, that the Romans, ambitious 
to excel, began to think of improving tiiis art of writing ; 
and succeeded so far in it, as to alter their characters, which 
were mostly square, to that of a more sfinple and expe- 
ditious form; but these characters still continued arbitrary 
symbols. 

That the antients would persevere in their attempts to im- 
prove an art which was held in so high esteem among them, 
may be easily imagined ; and that these improvements might 
have been continued till the knowledge of the art reached 
this country^ is not improbable. For some time^ however. 
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few steps were taken here for its fartBer improvement* The 
first brief strokes for letters, and marks to stand for words, 
that were ever invented. in England, happened about the year 
1588, when it is supposed the first treatise on short-hand wa» 
published, under the title of Characterkj or the Art of short, 
swiftf and secret Writing by Character. Since that ,fime,. 
numbers of other treatises have appeared, under the titles of 
Tachygraphj/j Brachygraphy, Stenographic, and Crypto^ 
graphie, Semigraphy, Polygraphy, S^c. S^c. S^c. 

Since the first intro4nction of the art of short-hand writing 
into this country, it has undergone many alterations, and of 
late years has been wonderfully tossed about. Those who 
have had the handling (or tmprovingy as they say,) of it, have 
known little or nothing of the matter, and consequently have 
rendered their improvements more complex than the originals 
which they pretend to have improved. Thus several irre- 
gular and tedious methods have been published to the world, 
that serve rather to perplex than instruct, and have been the 
<ause of prejudicing many persons (to whom a good system 
might have been of essential service) against short-hand in 
general. But of all tlie writers, antient or modern, who 
have treated upon the subject, none seem to have founded 
their plans upon simple and rational principles, sufficient to 
render them universally useful. 

In the course of my application to this study, I have pe- 
rused more than forty publications and manuscripts on short- 
hand writing ; some of them, no doubt, have their perfections, 
but there is none of them with which I am tlioroughly satis* 
fied. la the first place, tlieir alphabets seem to be improperly 
chosen, and as improperly applied, most of their letters being 
% combination of chai actors so awkwardly formed, that if a 
practitioner can make them at all, it is with the greatest dif- 
ficulty ; and it is with still more difEculty that he can join 
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tbem one to another^ so as to make them be propeily As^ 
tinguished when writteii; The most simple and profxer cka- 
racters for expedition which I have seen, are thrown awky 
diiefly upon such consonants as are but seldom met wiA in- 
the common course of writing, whilst characters more Aft> 
cuh are assigned to diose that most frequently occur. 

Some have characters to represent all the vowds/whicb 
they use in common, as^ in other writing, t. e. at the b^in- 
ning, in the middle, and at the end of words. But this kind 
of writing ought not to come under the denomination of 
ahort-hand. What 1 have seen of it, is longer than the com* 
il&on, and the £gure and length of the words make a strange 
appearance. Others, who boast of having improved* this 
method, use characters for the vowels at the beginning or end 
6f a word, and occasionally in the middle. Others again ex-^ 
press them by dots placed in particular places, at the begin- 
ning, middle, and end of words ; and some take off the pen^ 
and make the following consonant in the vowel's place. A^ 
all these methods, in this case of the vowels, are exceedingly 
wrong, and only serve to perplex the mind, and much to 
retard the writing, they ought never to be complied with, 
provided a more regular and concise method csm be adopted. 

The major part of their alphabetical letters hot admitting^ 
of regulai' joinings, intending to remedy, as I imagine, this 
evil, they adopt the plan of taking off the pen in the middle 
of a word ; as also, whenever they express prepositions and 
terminations: but these marks, as they term them, for the 
beginning and endings of words, are so numerous, as to be 
sufficient of themselves to perplex the mind, ^^ithout the ad- 
dition of another set of arbitrary characters, and cousequendy 
are of great dbadyantage where expedition or legibility is^ 
required. 
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i'^repositiond and terminations ought not to be written sepn^ 
rately, but when such terminations are very simple indeeil. 
I will be bold to assert^ that by a contrary plan, of not tdcii^ 
off the pen only, as abovementioned, we shall have the ad- 
vantage, upon an average, of writing tvll two words for one; 
and if we consider those words only that hare prepositions 
and terminations, we shall find, that the time requisite for 
writing one such word where the pen is lifted twice in tli^ 
performing it, is equal to three words that are written by the 
method of not lifting the pen till the word is finished. 

Another circumstance to be attended to is, that thcnr me*- 
tfaods are also crowded with a number of arbitrary and sym- 
bolical characters, introduced as the representatives of a par* 
ticular set of words, with a view of increasing expedition, a9 
ftiej tell us.' In my opinion, however, they have anodier 
ir^ason for using them ; for their characters not joktiiig one 
with another, so as to be properly distinguished, they txni 
themselves deficient in the writing of many words, and so ase 
forced to invent characters to represent them. Of these di»- 
racters some have adopted many hundreds : and such of their 
schemes as contain even the smallest number, are sufficieat 
to confound the memcn'y ; so that for one person of unconin 
mon genius and memory, who may perhaps have made such^ 
methods answer his purpose, there are hundreds of others 
who have failed in their attempts, and have not been aUe to 
use this way of writing even for common memoraiidums. 
Such methods, therefore, must not only be perplexing to die 
inventors themselves, but must prevent practitioners froa^ 

r 

making that progress in the science which they might other- 
wise do by a regular and weH constiucted system. 

Many bad consequences likewise arise from the use of ar- 
bitrary characters; such as, being burtliensome to the me^ 
znory, difhcuh to be retained^ and having a tendency to render 
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ihe writing unintelligible, &c. This serves evidently to per- 
plex the learner ; for it roust be a memory very uncdmmoo 
indeed, that can retain such a number of irregular arbitrary 
marks as are met with in almost every book that has been 
published upon the subject of short-hand. Besides, these 
methods require continual practice; for it often happens 
that after an application of many years, and when the whole 
life of a practitioner, perhaps, has been employed in the use 
of these hieroglyphics, they are still grounded so imperfectly 
on the memoryy that should the writing be laid aside but for 
a little time, even the person who wrote it, is frequently at 
a loss to read it That there cannot be a good system 
where such a method prevails, is now become so obvious, 
that these characters are gradually sinking into disrepute. 

On the other hand, when we vnrite from a well-chosea 
alphabet, and agreeable to a few good, rational, and easy 
ruks, the characters being grounded on the memoiy, cannot 
;be forgotten : so that though the writing be laid aside for any 
length of time, it will always be found as easy to decipher as 
*on the hour it was first written, and, without the use of either 
arbitrary or symbolical characters, be more expeditious than 
those methods which I have here been describing. 

But however wrong my predecessors may have been in 
itheir schemes of short or swift writing, I shall avoid mention- 
ing names, thinking it ungeneroiisr to set forth the imperfec- 
tions of any particular person's performance, however fashion- 
able such a practice may have become among those wha 
write upon the same subject. I cannot, however, omit to 
observe, th^t several have set out upon good plans, but haVe 
failed in the execution of their work. Others have had nei- 
ther plan, nor any other thing to recommend their perform- 
ances to the public, or even to render then) fit for use. And . 
.not a few have their characters so very simil^y« that I, who 
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j^kin so much liceustximed to short-hand chamcters,- couki not 
f make some of them so as to be distinguished, Were I to piBC- 
. tise writing them for yeats^ Miany of these writers^ however, 
have had die vanity to tell die worlds that they have broi^t 
die art to its utmodt p^ection ; though experience shews ^y 
are much mistaken, and that, after all they have done, great 
room ha& been fltill left for improvement 

These are not die dnly defects I have taken dotice of, in 
the various puUications upon diis subject diat have come un- 

. der my inspection. Some have left die learner almost with- 
out smy instruction or nde to proceed by, while others have 

, their rules so complicated, that they- cannot be properly at- 

' tended to ; and those that are npt so complex, are far from 
being clearly laid down: so that such as have attempted to 
learn by them, have, in general, found diemselves gready dis- 

. af^mted and perplexed. Though diey m^ht (by much 
perseverance) be able, probably, to master a few of .tbe.4iffi* 
culties, yet, as they meet with so much in their progress, it 
as no wonder diey are confounded, and discouraged from 
making any further advancement in an art of such, real utility, 
and for which they might otherwise have had the strongest pro- 
pensity. 

The rules, df which I have been hidkerto expressing my 
, disi^robadon, are only the common ones laid down for the 
learner, to instruct lam how to proceed in acquiring the first 
rudiments of this art ; but I shall now extend my observations, 
• and examine a few of die rules for contracting, which are still 
more ab^nise, and serve only to. bewilder those who are so un- 
fortunate as to attempt the use of diem* 

. Th^ strongly recommend to the practitioner the joining of 
two, diree, four, or five words together ; and when expedition 
as required^ only the initials of so many words ^ but, at the 
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game time, ttke dare not to medtioii the bad cong e qu e i it t g 
that arise from tbis maaner of contraction* They do not wy 
a word of die legible or ilkgibk state of sucb writing, nor id 
whatmimner they diemselvet aie confounded by it it must 
be obvious to every one who considers this way of wridng 
attentively, that even-the very persons who have invenled and 
practised these contractions, and venture to introduce rules 
for them, are obliged, in order to prevent mistakes, immedi^ 
ately to decipher what they have taken down; and as they 
are seld^xn able to take any more than the h^ads of a di^ 
course, their success in deciphering roust chiefly depeod upoD 
the excellence of their memory. If they are, t^ any ac<^ 
deqt, prevented from transcribing their notes immediately, 
fliey frequently find themselves so embarrassed, that they a#e 
unable to decipher them at alL Thus their writing proves of 
no real use; and should arbitrary charactara be written widi 
&is method of contracti<Hi> diey will become still more mys-^ 
teiious^ 

Is it not aaiazing that men of excellent understanding, aa 
many of those have been who have vnitten upon this subject, 
^puld have attempted to introduce rules .still more perplex- 
ing than those I have mentioned, and of which the leam^ 
citnnot possibly at first be aware. Supposing only two wcM'ds 
dius run ti^ther (leaving short sentences, and the initials of 
words, out of the question), may they notiq>pear as one word, 
and oft^i make a sentence coai|plete, which conveys a very 
different meaning from what the characters were iitoided to 
Tepresent ? In short, I could never discover any but bad ef- 
fects from such methods of contraction ; and I am convinced, 
that from a good ratioQsi syst^n, founded upon simjde pna- 
ciples, one may use expedition enough,^ without the cunning 
«rf of joining together many words, and initials of words, or 
leaving the writing unintelligible, ' 
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r Frofn die above circumitances, priocipaliy, I may venture 
to ajGrm, have arisen all the prejudices against Ibis mode of 
writing. Many people wUl tell us, that they have attempted^ 
and could write a litde of short-hand, but that they could 
never make a su£^ient progress in it, on account of the iO« 
chosen and misapplied characters, and the abstruseness of the 
rules they had been tapght to observe. Though this be true, 
h can be no reason why they should for ever remain defmved 
of the advantages of diis desirable species of wiitiiig. I hav« 
the ambition to believe, that the followii^ Essay, if properly 
attended to, will ren^ove this c^nnplailit, and be particularly 
useful to all who have failed in their attempts to acquire tb^ 
knowledge of short-hand writing by other methods ; as I have 
endeavoured throughout, to remove all obstacles by the sim* 
plicity of my characteirs, and the facility of my rules. 

In the recommendation of my own plan, I mean not to take 
firom the merit of any of my predecessd^ ; but I conceit it 
to be a jusbce^I owe to myself, as well as to my readers, to 
point out wherein my metbod materially differs iWmi what 
has been hitherto practised. About twenty years ago, I met 
ivith a small book, tbeii just published, in wUch ibe author 
bad made some improvements on short-handwriting, and had 
avoided the use of arbitrary characters. Though his rules 
were less coinplex than any I had before seen, Aey were £Bir 
from being perfect, on account of the going round about ta 
die joining of many characters, and the length of the termi- 
utitions, 8cc, Upon the whole, however, this treatise must' be 
allowed to have had more merit than any one tbat preceded 

it. . 

Having considered the productions of odier writers widi 
regard ito dieir ccnaonants, vowels, and the application of 
them ; their arbitary symbols ; their joining and contracting 
fules; together with.th^ prejudices that have arisen among 

B ft 
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ipersons Vfho have been peq>lexed by the use of them, i sbalf 
proceed to ^ve a short account of the opinions of those whoy 
without having attempted any system of short-hand them- 
selves, have presumed to start objections, merely from a prfn-» 
ciple of opposition. 

Many, ti^ho are s tiaugeis to thb art, upon being shewn at 
specimen of the writing, are apt to consider the letters, when 
joined, as mere arbitrary expressions for words; and, igno- 
rantly supposing that there is a sufficient number of them to 
represent every word in our language, boldly assert, that it is 
impossible for any mortal beii^ to be gifted with memory 
sufficient to retain so great a number of characters for such a 
purpose. This I declare has been a question put to me by 
many, and at which, I must confess, I have not been a litde 
suiprised. 

« 

Others conceive that the words in this species of writing 
are represented by arbitrary marks, which sometimes si^gniiy 
single words, and sometimes whole sentences. This is the 
most general opinion of those who have not learned a scheme 
of short-hand; and has, 1 believe, deterred many a one from 
attempting this kind of writing : but as these are mistaken^ 
notions, I shall beg leave to set such persons right> with re« 
gard to the letters of a Stenograpluc Alphabet forming the* 
words in writing. 

V The. words in this Icheme of short^hand are regularly 
i«mtten by the proper lettets of the alphabet, joined together 
as in common writing ; only they have this superiority over 
the letters of our common alphabet, that they are more sim- 
ple, many degrees diorter, and more regular and convenient 
Ibr joining, having none of the ^lperfluou$ strokes or joinings 
which our common letters requiie; the characters running 
into each other without such joiningi or any stroke whatever^ 
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1^ ^hat is attuaUynecessary to form the letter itself ; so that 
we are enabled to use the pen with more facility in this writ* 
iiig, than in the common way. 

In the course of the many years that I have professed and 
taught this science, I have heard many objections made to 
short-liand; it would be needless to enumerate the whole^ 
but the principal of these 1 shall here mention^ and then en^ 
deavour to point out their absurdity. 

Some make their objections to «ihor1>-hand, with regard to 
the time requisite for attending a moderate knowledge of the 
art ; others, to its having a tendency to spoil good writing ; 
iMdd others, a^ain, supposing it to affect true orthography, — » 
These, however, are the su^estioiis only of persons who 
bave no knowledge of the nature of this art ; for all who are 
acquainted with it, know better, and must view such ob» 
jections as trivial and insignificant. 

As to the time necessary for attaining a knowledge of this 
art, no complaint will be made on that account, but by those 
who have no talents for application ; and such will always 
start objections, whenever science of any kmd is proposed to 
them. I shall only renuurk, that were men in general more 
sparing o^ their pleasures, and more attentive to the study of 
useful science, we should hear fewer complaints of this kind. 
JFor the persons who talk most, of the value of their time, are 
perhaps those whose profession or business engrosses tb^ 
smallest part of it^ ^ 

To hear people, therefore, complain of the time requbite for 
acquiring a competent knowledge of short-hand, while at the 
^ame moment they are regretting the want of this useful ar^ 
is astonishing ; for how ridiculous must such a conduct ap« 
pear in the eyes of eveiy studious or active man, i^hen it is 
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considered tliat the lengdi of tUne complained of is scarcely 
an hour in aday, and that only for six or seven attendances t 
This therefore is surely a vague dhjection, and can be consir 
dered in no other light by the industrious and judicious, than 
as a frivolous pretence to indulge a lazy and indolent disposi- 
tion. Few men, in any line of busbess whatever, are so 
much occupied, but diey may find an hour occasionally to ap- 
propriate to usefiil study, and so increase their knowledge with 
their years. 

That short-hand has a tendency to spoil the hand-wridi^ 
6{ a good common writer, is the next attack made upon thitf' 
useful science. — Are our short-hand characters in any degrecr 
aimilar to our common letters f Are they iihperfect resem'^ 
blances of them ? If not, in the name of common sense flieiij 
how can it possibly affect our common hand writing f Does 
the youth who attends the drawing-school, find his hand'* 
writing injured by the practice of drawing the outlines of va<^ 
rious beasts, birds, ^c. i Or does the frequent drawing of 
sprigs or flowers disqualify him for sketching a good butterfly, 
worm, or other insect ? These questions w31 certainly be aiH 
swered in thie negative; and if so, every objection on this 
head against short-hand, must be obviated in like manner; 
fer what is absuiii in the one case, must be eqiially^o in th^ 
other. 

ft « > 

' That short-hand is injuriotis to true orthography, is ano^* 
ttter notion that has prevailed; but this can be entertained 
only by the weak and unlearned part of mankind. Is it jCon->- 
sistent with reason that an expeditious writer, or one who ac- 
customs himself to contractions, should, even by this means, 
l)ecome deficient in true spelling ? Surely not. Were short- 
hand to be thus wonderftiUy detracting, it would certainly 
impair the nKemory; whereas, on the contrary, it is well 
Iwown^ and I can with truth affirm it^ that nothing conduces 
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l»kreiig&eiiflie retentive faculty more, thati die practice of 
vritiBg down speeches delivered in public, or at least tbc 
principal heads of such speeches* 


Hie opinion of Mr. Lode in dus case, wH paobably 
weigh more than any arguments I can adduce« So for wa* 
lie from thlnkii^ short-hand prejudiciid to true qpelling, or 
injurious to good vmting, that he strongly recommends it ta 
he taM^t children ; and mentions the utility of the acience in 
lai^;ui^ which does honour ta Ids memory. 

« 
Having taught this science many years, and taken particu* 

)ar pleasure in the study 6C it, I have never, during that time^ 

suffered the tomllest remark on the subject worthy of ob- 

iservadon to escape my notice, bdt have -been hajppy, in 

communicating to my pupils, on all occasions, every im^ 

provement or alteration that I conceived might tend to their 

juivanlasDe* 

4 S 

In the course of this practice, 1 have instructed some hun^* 
dreds of gentlemen in the universities of Sngland, Scotland, 
^d Ireland ; and of Aiese, many nvho before that time wqre 
-well versed in the theory and practice of the science, accord* 
mg to the beat systems then published. These genlleBien 
liave repeatedly expressed Ihear astamsfament at the si:q[>eriority 
of my method; and kaive asserted, that having taken six ov 
ieven lessons from me, they have not only laid aside their 
former methods, but (afler two or three weeka private prac* 
lice in my aaethod) have written short4iand in a more com^ 
plate manner, than they ever could do before, by the methods' 
which they have practised with attention for years« 

■ Hie candid reader, I hope, will not duidc me presomp- i 

tuous, when I acquaint him', that these gentlemen continue in 
the practice of my method, with much satisfoction to theniM 
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selves; and are by it. enabled to take down pleadings^ and' 
other public iqpeeches, with ease^ which before they never 
were able to accomplish. 

From my nomerons pupils, as well as from others who are 
allowed to .be the best judges of the science in Europe, I have^* 
received the most honourable testimonials of this fact, the fol* 
lowing from Dr. Beattie, of the Marischal College, Aber- 
deen, is an evident proof ; and as tbis gentleman is umversallT' 
known and esteemed, I shall here take the liberty to insert hb^ 
recommendation of my plan. 

Marischal Collbgs/ 
244hFeb. 1783. 
' ^[ Of all tbe systems of short-hand that 1 have seen, and I 
^^ have looked into several, Mr. Taylor's appears to me to be 
^f incomparably the best. The art seems to be hardly suscep^ 
'' tible of frirther improvement. His address as a teadier o£ 
*' it, is very great indeed; and, in my opinio^, places him at 
^^ the head of his profesnon. 

(S^ed) J. BEATTIE, 

. Professor of Moral Philosophy." 

;. Since the above date, by observation and perseverance, I 
have made considerable improvements in the expeditious part 
of short-hand; and material alterations in the alphabetical 
CHrder of the characters, which are now more easily joined- 
than heretofore. Abd I hope my worthy pupils will accept 
of this as an apology for these alterations, that I consider 
them to be real improvements, and such as I have every rea-i 
son to believe will meet their warmest approbation. / 

: I am not aware that any thing worthy of notice, either in 
the plan or execution of the following work, has escaped n^ 
^tt^ntion; .or that I have omitt^ one^cvcumstapce v^hicb 
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CDuId elucidate my scheme^ or render it useful to the learner; 
It having been my chief study diroughout, to make the whole 
as simply as possible^ and to bring it within the compass of 
the meanest capacity. Though I am persuaded that the. art 
cannot admit of much further improvement, I will not pre^ 
tend to say, that it is even now brought to its ne plus ultra* 
I have, hovvever, the vanhy to hope^ that he who practises 
according to the system I have here laid dovvn, will be con- 
yinced of the pains I have taken^ and of the perfection at 
"which short-hand is now arrived. 

As some, perhaps, may wish to be satisfied by what means 
J have obtained the knowledge of this art ; to gratify their 
curiofiity, I shall here state a shprt account of the inode X 
adopted in the course of my progress. 

, When I first was attached to the art of short-hand, many 
years ago, I practised several of the methods then published, 
in hopes of becoming master of the best; but I soon disco-* 
vered, that in all of them there were a number of deficiencies, 
which, at different times, I endeavoured to supply. As I 
mad^ further progress, I perceived more imperfections ; till at 
last I determined to set about forming a ^completer system of 
my own, upon more rational principles than any I bad 
hitherto met with. Just as I was about to put this design 
into execution^ a small manuscript upon the subject by chance 
fell into my hands, which corresponding in some measure 
with die plan I had in contemplation, I continued practising 
]by it;. for sometime, making occasioiial improvements — ^for 
upon examination I found it far from perfect. Resolving to 
give up my whole attention to the study of this science, and 
barring an ardent desire to make still farther progress, I began 
to cT^amipe the subject very minutely. I then perceived tiiat 
all die characters wjoicb had been hitherto adopted, wer^ inir 
properly chosen. This induc^c^d m^ to prosecute tlie design I 
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had fcM'med of inventing a new set of chafdcters for myself 
^ independent of those which I had before used. Having sue* 
ceeded in this according to my wirfi^ from that time to the 
present I continually studied to improve> till in myopimos 
die power of improving was exhausted. Then, and not be* 
lore, did I determine to appear in print, and communicate the 
result of my labours for the benefit of the public. 

ft 

That short-hand is of general use to society, especially to 
professional men, must be acknowledged by all who aAmt the 
good effects of writing in general. 

To the nobility and gentry, thou^ not engaged in any par** 
ticular line of profession, it will be found a pleasing study y 
and though they may have no desire to take down pidi>Uc 
speeches, yet they will find it convenient for private memo- 
fandums. See. as its utility must be obvious to every one who 
considers, that by this method more may be written in one 
hour, after a few days practice, than can be done by conunoft 
writing in ax. 

IV^ professional men I stroi^ly recommend it, being to 
Ihem of the highest importance ; and as. the time required for 
attaining a knowledge (rf it is so Itrifling, that any person, 
though in a crowded line of business, may, witiiout inter-* 
rupting his other pursuits, speedily become a proficient in it. 
Supporing, however, the trouble and application even more 
Aan it really is, no industrious person will regret the time 
spent in a study diat must aunply compensate for the trouble 
taken in acquiring it 

To all who are intended fm* the three learned professions 
et Law, Phy^c, and Divinity, the knowledge of this science 
ought to be a peculiar object of attention. 
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^ To gentlemen at the bar, it w3I afford the means of re- 
faining the argumetits of an ad^ersary^ ample and correctly. 
And of such moment is the skill of thb art to ihem-^ especially 
«irhen they are not endowed with an extraordinary memory, 
Arat tiie want of it may prove an indurmouutable obstacle to 
eminence in their profession. 

' To the student, it is of the utmost importance, in enabling 
fiim to take down pleadmgs, the opinions of the judges, &cl 
iUfi^b those who attend lectures on physic, surgeiy, divinity, 
JCc-opb advants^es i^ccruing from it are sufficiently obvious. 
To the clergy also it will prove highly useful, as by accus- 
toming themselves to write their sermons in diis hand, they 
wiU experience a great saving of time. In short, to people 
of almost every denomination, it must be highly advantageous, 
particularly to those who go abroad, as it will enable diem to 
make useful remarks in a secret and expeditious manner. ' 

As a standard for the science of short-hand has been long 
"Wanted, and no person has endeavoured to accomplisii it, \ 
have been urged by many gentlemen of known abilities, to 
engage in the task ; having, as they are pleased to say, the 
best authority in the world for my encouragement, the appro- 
bation and testimonials of men of accomplished learning and 
'|>erfect judges of the art. 

Thus encduraged by my friends, I have been induced to 
offer my system to the pul^c ; and hope the candid reader 
will not think me vain in attempting to establish a standard 
for so useful and pleasing a species of writing, as by diat means 
the practice of it among professional men of every degree,^ 
may be more general than it has hitherto been. * ^ n 

The following work is the result of many years applicatiotk 
and practice ; as such I offer it to the public, with a view 
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that it may be serviceable to all who aim at acquiring a know* 
ledge of short-handy in an easy and expeditious manner.—^ 
Parents and guaidians, I hope, will bow be induced to recom^ 
mend the study of this science to dieir children and wards, 
and to enforce the good e£fects which may result from it, on 
all who are intended for the three learned professions above*. 

' mentioned. And as it is well kno^in, that many youths will 
not apply to study of any kind, unless compelled by the au- 
thority of those set over them^ and as it has often happened, 
that by this authority not being properly exercised^ many 
bright talents have been lost to the world, which, had proper 
care been taken to cultivate in due. time, might have shone 
forth conspicuously, I hope proper attention will be paid to 
this recommendation by all who are entrusted with the edu^ 
cation of youth. To a neglect of this important duty, is to 
be attributed the slow prc^ess made in the study of this science 

, of late years. The period, however, I trust, isnow not far 
distant, when this error will be corrected ; and though it may 
not in my time be perfectly effected^ yet die prospect of its 
near approach adds unspeakable pleasure to the expectations 
J have formed, of being in some degree useful to my country- 
men and friends, who are never backward in promoting 
science, and rewarding merit and industry, 

I shall now conclude with expresuog my warmest acknow- 
ledgments of gratitude to all die noble and wordiy supporters 
of, and subscribers to diis work ; hoping they will favourably 
accept these my feeble endeavours to render the art of writ- 
ing short-hand more familiar and easy; for which purpose 
the instructions and explanations throughout the system l^ 
have established, are conveyed in so clear, plain, and simple a 
manner, that the learner cannot fail of making a rapid pro? 
gress ; and, if he observes the directions I have given, will 
seldom or ever err* 
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jThe alphabet being the first thing that comes under our 
consideration, I shall omit troubling the learner with an un^ 
necessary harangue upon the different sounds of our common 
alphabetical letters, but only observe, that we shall have no 
occasion for them all, as there are more than twenty proper 
sounds required for the use of short-hand. 

Upon this plan, the alphabet will be reduced to a less 
number of letters than are made use of in our common 
writing ; I shall, therefore, begin with selecting and arranging 
the common letters requisite for the sounds required, and dien 
proceed to appoint characters proper to represent diem ; for 
which purpose I shall first examine the consonants, and after-^ 
wards the vowels. 

The conson^ts which are necessary for our purpose are, 
^ ^^ S ^jf^l^npqrstvwxi/; so that c and z are of 
no lise in a stenographic alphabet. The letter c having both 
a hard and soft sound, similar to k and s, they will supply its 
place, according as it sounds. Tlie letter z is omitted, by 
reason of its sound being the same as s hard, so that s is 
written in its stead. — The letters f and v being similar in 
sound, one character is sufficient to represent both ; — g and j, 
•for the same reason are represented by one character; — k 
and q being somewhat alike in sound, have only one character 
for lioth, so that our alphabet will stand thus : b dforv,g or 
jf hi A or y, /, »», w, Pj r, *, t, «;, Xy y; together witli a few 
4ouble consonants^ in order to complete the sounds required^ 
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and to facilitate Ate writings which are ch,* sh, th, mud A0 
termination ious, 
% Having thus detemiined the consonants necessary to express 
the various sounds^ we must 'next consider the means of oh* 
taining a proper set of characters to represent them ; for the 
alphabet being the foundation upon which the whole entirdy 
depends^ a due regard to the choice of characters to represent 
the sounds of our common alphabetical letters, is one of the 
nicest and most essential perfections of the art. — And as 
my intention is to go on step by step in a regular and ccHicise 
manner throughout the whole, I'shall'proceed with explain- 
ing my method of obtaining the characters, and the applica- 
tion of them, that tlicw learner may have a just idea of their- 
origin, and appointment of the d^rei^ li^tfers made use of 
in our alphabet/ ' - • ^ 

I believe it will be allowed that die most simple marks that 
can be obtained, are dots, strait lines, and circles. From 
these (and not from any characters I have seen in the various 
methods of short-hand hitherto published) are the characters I 
.make use of derived : to explain which, I ^hall first begin widi 
the circle, which will not of itself make any proper character 
for joining with others of a well-chosen alphabet, but a semi- 
circle makes an excellent character. — By dividing a circle 
with an horizontal line, we obtain two semicircles, which are 
most proper to represent k or q, and n. Another circle 
bekig divided by a perpendicular line, we have two' other 
semicircles, which are appointed to represent g or j, and ch ; 
and are all the circle will afford us. 

The straight lines are the next I shall consider, as the dot is 
the representative of all the vowels, and will be treated of in its 
place accordingly. — There are four straight lines only fit for 
our use, viz. one horizontal, one perpendicular, and two obr 
lique ; and the most eligible and simple sounds they can repre- 
sent, are the following consonants. The obli({ue line drawn 
downwards to the left represents df; that to the right, jTor v ^ 
the horizontal, s ; and the perpendicular, t. ^ 

Thus our straight lines and semicircles being exhausted, and 
only eight chstracters obtained,^ we must fall upon some plan 
for procuring the remainder ; and ^ we cannot join these 


* Though we can with proiMriety omit the letter e, as bef(Me^meiir 
tioned, yet that consonant when followed by A, makes a distinct sounds 
and must have a character to represent them, though we can ofteii, 
write k tor ch, when the fifmnd is similar tliereto. 

t The same line always drawn upwards, is an excellent andex^r 
peditious character for r, when joine4 to another letter^. * / 


'^anKTlei^ together .to form others, without running into Ihe 
' greatest errors, which is the case with most alphabets I have 
seen, and is M^iat I mean in the introduction by a comiuBatioa 
of characters, must have recourse to the straight hues again^ 
hy looping and curving them, as in the alphabet, Plate L-^^ 
•The fivie looped characters obtained diis way are those that 
represent £, h, l,m,p; and are all the characters of this kind 
that can be properly used, though some inadvertently use 
more. — ^The curved ones we procured by adding a curve or 
email crook to such of ^he straight lines as are most fitting for 
our purpose, and are those that represent x, y^ shy tk, and 
ioti>$j and are always made as they stand in the alphabet. 
These are all that are required, except ee? and r^ the first of 
which is procured by looping a semicircle, and the common 
r represents itself when alone : and to render the whole fiiUy 
comj^te, I have added easy marks for ^c. and viz. and idao 
for a few terminations, which are so simple, that they cannot 
be taken notice of in the alphabet, but are explained in the 
rules for writing. 

Now these characters being completely assigned to their pro-> 
per sounds, it is requisite for the fuither facilitating the writing, 
that every proper use be made of Uiem, consistent with the 
plan of clearness and simplicity I set out with : WfaerdFbre a 
projier set of words for these letters to represent when writt^i 
singly, is highly and absolutely necessary ; and those set down 
in the alphabet I have found to be generally die most useful 
for the beginner, as well as the practiticmer.' 

it has cost me many years close application and frequent 
trials, before I could thoroughly satisfy myself^ in appointing 
each letter its proper representative ; and I must confess that I 
once neaiiy despaired of producing an alphabet so complete 
and regular as I hope this will be found. 

Hie most simple marks or chaiBCters are assigned to repre^ 

sent the most useful letters of our common alphabet; and the 

' whole are so simple in themselves, that any person capaUe of 

' writing, may make them without the least difficulty ; one run- * 

ni^ through another in the way of joinmg, forces expedition, 

as it were, even upon an inactive writer, and are proportion- 

■ ally easy to be retained, . 

nnie alphabet being thus concisely settled, I shall next prc^- 

ceed to consider the vowels, and the application of them. — A 

' dot thus . being the most simple mark that can be made, it is 

> here appointed the representative of all the vowels ; which are 

;^ always omitted in the middle of a word^ as also at the begin- 

aiog or end, \\hen tliey are silent, as tlieu the consonants alone 


„ . 


J 
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will sufficiently convey the sound, of such words ; hot wheif H 
vowel sounds strong before or after any word, it is proper to 
express it by a dot, to denote that the word begins or encb 

, with a vowel of a forcible sound. Custom will clearly prove 
this maxim to be well founded, and that all the vowels can be 
thus omitted^ aud yet leave the writing perfectly intelligible. 
But to agree with most writers in their manner of placing the' 
vowels^ I must beg leave to decline. Some place the dot at 
the top of the first or last letter in the word for a, a little 

' lower for e^ sometimes lower still for i, an^ so on in order 
for O9 Uy and y."^ — But is it possible that any one should be 
able to place uie dot iu this regular manner when expeditioo 
is required ? Will he not be liable to read wrong if the dot be 

. misplaced^ and so be prevented from deciphering I Besides, it 
will greatly retard the writii^^ and be a means of inuring the 
practitioner to a bad habit — On the contrary, when a vowel 
at jdie beginning or end of a word is required to be expressed, 
if a dot be placed any where by the si^e of that consonant to 
which it belongs/ it cannot properly be mistaken, as the coi^ 
sonant will give die vowel its proper sound, and a little prac- 
tice will render it quite familiar. 

With regard to the single vowels, there are but. three of 
them that stand alone in the English language (for which 
short-hdnd is chiefly calculated,) wherefore the single dot will 
always be a^ i, or ; e and u never being alone. 

Having thus considered both the consonants and vowels, and 
affixed proper characters to represent each, I shall here direct 
the learner how he is to begin each character, that he may 
not be at a loss on his first attempting to make any of them.* 

In the looped characters fr. A, /, m and p, the learner must 
observe to begin with the loop or cypher part, and in writing 
he may turn d^em either way for the convenience of joining ; 
that is, the loop may be made on eilher side of the line, pro- 
vided diey are always looped at that end of it as they-stand in the 
alphabet. The oblique line d[, is always made downwards- 
to the left ; that oif or v downwards to the right : the horizour 
tal line s is drawn from the left to the right, and the perpen-- 
dicular line t always straight downwards ; the. semicircle g or 

j is begun at the top, aud turned downwards : ft or f and n 

' are turned from tlio left towards the right, and ch is begun at 
the top, similar to a common c : that which is looped for w^ 
n begun widi fhe loop, and turned either way, as b before 
mentioned of the odier looped characters : the crooked lines,. 

.1 

* y being a vowel when it ends a word, is expressed by a dot,. th# 
same as other vowels. . ^ * 
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$c, y, sh and th, must foe begun with the crook ; but that of 
iaus, must always end with it. 

These directions^ if properly observed, will be of real use 
to the learner, as he will have a considerable advantage in 
knowing how to begin each letter, when he first attempts to 
join letters together, in order to write words ; and, for his fur- 
ther assistance, I have given tables of the manner of joining 
the characters, which are hereafter explained. 

The first thing the learner attempts must be a knowledge 
of the alphabet ; which he must have so well grounded on the 
memory, as to be able to write any letter witi^iout hesitation: 
and after them, the general words the letters stand for; when 
he must proceed to understand the meaning of the following 
Rules for Writing, which are so clearly laid down, that he 
will soon be able to join his letters in a proper manner ; and 
by a little practice, he, in a few days, will be able to write 
correctly : but if he does not proceed regularly, according to 
the rules herein prescribed, he must expect to be incorrect in 
his writii^, which he may be assured wiU confound him in 
^e deciphering. 


rNSTRUCTlONS FOR WRITING. 


RULE I. 

AS it is here a fixed rule to write according to the sound of 
v^ords, without any regard to spelling ; so it is also, to finish 
the word before we lift the pen, except where we have occa- 
sion to dot, or when we express the terminations ing, ings, 
and tions. * 

RULE II. 

It has been before observed, that all vowels are represented 
by a dot, and that they are only used when they sound strong 
at the beginning or end of a word : — But fuither observe, that 
when there is occasion to express a vowel before or after any 
word, place the dot for such vowel near to the word to which 
it belongs, that it may not be mistaken for a single vowel ; 
and the single vowel meet be kept at a proper distance, to pre- 
vent its being taken for a vowel belonging to a word. * . 

Example, vide Plate IL No. I. which immediately follow^ 
Ihisse Mules* 
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RULE III. 

When - a dipthong, tat two vowels begin dr end any \<rof d^ 
write only one dot, ^vbich is always sufficient (with the 
sounding cons<xianla -ef such -word) to convey the proper 
sound. Example, No. 2. 

BULE IV. 

4 

J3 can often be omitted, and yet leave^the word clear enough 
to be understood. Example, No. 3. 

BULE V. 

The letter c, as before mentioned, having both a hard and 
soft sound, very similar to h and 5, they will supply its place^ 
accordbg as it sounds. ^Example, No. 4. 

BULE VI. 

D at the end of words may often be written f, but this ia 
left to the choice of the writer, according as he finds it most 
plain and easy to himself. Example, No. 5. 

F or V require no explanation. 

BULE VII. 

G and A when meeting together, are never written but when 
they sound like^, then that letter is written in tteir stead.— * 
Example, No. 6. 

BULE VIII. 

H is omitted in the middle of words, and very often at the 
beginning, by expressmg the fdlowing vowel.— Example, 

No. 7. 

K or q need no explanation. 

BULE IX. 

To express Zy, at the end of a word, write a dot under the 
bottom of the last letter. Example, No. 8. 

BULE X. 

The letter m will be found very necessary to represent the 
terminations ment or merits ; and diough some words end with 
niy yet the sense will clearly shew when itis a terminatioti.— — -^ 
Example, No. 9. 

N requires no explanation. 

BULE XI. 

Ph, when togetfa^, sounding similar to f,—^ ia always 
substituted. Example, No. 10, 
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RULE XII. 

Ry when joined to another letter, is made the same as d^ 
^foly with this difference, that r is a scratch stroke upwards,, 
mnd (2 downwards. Example, No. 11. 

The common r is only used when there is no other conso- 
nant in the word ; or when two of them are required to be 
written together without any other consonant, then to express 
both, make a scratch r, and a small common r^ at the top.. 
• Example, No. 12.* 

But when two r's are joined to any other consonant, thea 
Ihe scratch r is made a double length. Example, No. 13.t 

S and t require no explanation. 

RULE XIII. 

fVttmy be omitted in many words, and ycft leave the wfittdg 

perfectly intelligible. Example, No. 14. 

X needs no explanation. 


RULE XIV. 

Y is only written at the beginning of a word, at the end 
(being a vowel) b expressed by a dot, the same as other 
vowek. Example, No. 15. 

RULE XV. 

Ch, sh^ and th, At learner must observe to write whenever 

either of these double consonants happen in a word. ^ 

Example, No. 16. ^ ■ 

RULE XVI. 

The icfus chamcter is uised for the terminations icfUs, eoui, 
uouSy and ius, — ^—Exaoiple, No. 17. 

RULE XVII. 

When two of the saiAe consonants mtot together in a wofd, 
write orily one of diem ; but observe, that when a vowel or 
dipthong is between two such consonants, both of diem 
must be written, some words excepted, where one will be 


* In these kind of words name the letters singly, thus, err^ rr e^ 
r r, which will give the word its proper souiad. 

t And the same with this Example in naming the letters trr^hrr, 
— I mention this to remind the learner of paying ^due regard to tho 
simnd of letters aii Well as words. ^ 

c 2 
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* 

found sufficient : and observe (ariiher, that to write two lettem 
<tf the same name together^ is only making the loops larger, 
the semicircles larger, and the straight lines longer, which 
may be clearly seen in the tables of joining ; but I s^all give 
an Example, No. 18,* ^ 

RULE XVlli; ' \ 

For the temunations ing and tng^, use a mark thus ', But ' 
to distinguish the plural froin the singular, make that for ing 
by the side of the last letter in tise word, and for ings at th^ ^ 
bottom, Example, No. IQ. 

RULE XIX. 

The most proper^mark to represent the tefminatioq ^ fiow 
or sion, is a dot always placed above the last consonant in th^ 
word. And for tions or siofts, use a mark thus ' also above. 
Example, No. 20. "* 

RULE XX. - - 

Some compound words I would advise the learner to write 
singly, as he M^ill find them much easier to write, as well as 
decipher.— ^^-^Examplcj Nb.^1. -" 

Names of particular persons and places (which the learner 
is unacquainted with) may at the first be written in common 
writing ; but by practice he wiU speedily be able to write them 
in short-hand^ without running any risk of being imintelb- 
gible. 

New when die learner perfectly understands die alphabet^ 
the words the letters stand for, and these rules, he must pro* 
ceed. to. write sentences, which he may take from some book 
where the style is easy, and so continue it till he can write with 
some freedom and correctness, and not trouble himself with 
the reading till he is thus far master of the writmg. 

It is here most proper to explain the tables for joiiung the 
characters, which are Plates III. and IV, The use of them 


* In all such words as menwrialy titlcy rwne, people, &c. which in 
short-hand are written mim^l, ttl, nn, ppf, the learner in noming these 
letters must not pronounce them double m rl, double t ?, double «, nor 
double pi ; but mmrl, ttl, « w, and p pU which he will find will 
give the words their proper sound, or at least sufficibnt to be under-^ 
stood, which is all that is required. 

t These terminations always carry th^ vpwel (if any) before .thein» 
aS0(«<my ition^ oHon^ oxutiotif &G, ' ^ 
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18 to direct the learner (if he should be at any time at a losii) 
how to join any two characters, the most easy and natural 
way. 

In the top and left hand squares of the tables,, there are 
placed some of our common letter^ which direct to the cha- 
racters sought for. Example : suppose it was required to 

find k and m joi^d, loQk ip, th.^ square bppQsijtesfn,^ and un» 
der kj you have k and m properly joined. Again, in the other 
table, to find s »id^, look in^tbe^iHare^ppositiMi and under 
s, you have $ and n joined ; and so on, for any two characters 
required. Those squares diat are. dotted signify nothing. 

The learner is re(jue;sted to observe, that the alphabet, and 
the few simple tierminations explained in the preceding Rules, 
are all die characters requisite to be grounded on the memory ; 
the rest being, given only for examples of. ease and instruction 
to the learner.. , 


\ V 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR READlNd. 


IT has been before observed, that the learner should write 
short-hand correctly, before he makes any attempt to read it ; 
because the more accurate he is in his own writing, the easier 
he will decipher. It may, at first, seem more difficult to him 
to read than write, but practice and attention will soon render 
it easy and familiar. 

When the learner at first attempts to decipher what he has 
written in short-hand, the best way in my opinion, is to tran- 
scribe it in common-hand ; and for his assistance in S9. doing, 
he must proceed with telling the letters one by one (giving 
each letter its full sound in the words he does not know liy 
sight, and so continue writing and deciphering, till, in a short 
time), practice and perseverance will make it so completely 
easy, that he will be able to read it, without the trouble of 
transcribing. But to endeavour to read before he can write, 
will only be embarrassing hiihself with that which will follow 
of comse. 

It is much easier for a person to decipher his own writing 
than that of others, as he cannot fail of having some idea of the 
subject he has writ upon ; so that by carrying the sense of what 
goes before in his mind, and paying a due regard to the con- 
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nexion,"*^ tke reading part of this science will be sooner ao 
quired than the learner may at first imagine. 

Whenever I have found a pupil of mine at a loss in making 
43Ait any particular word in the sentences I have written for his 
^tecifdoieriogy I have directed him to take a slip of paper, and 
iWrtte thereon the same letters in common writing ; which has 
lad the desired effect, an4 he has been able to decipher my 
wntitingy (when perhaps he hjad taken no more than foiur les- 
•OBSy) though he was tota% unacquainted vnth the subject. 

It is at first common with a learner to fancy, that the vow- 
els being omitted in the middle of words in short-shand, is 
«fit obstacle to the reading. It may, till he is a little ac- 
quainted with this art, appear more difficult to read dian com 
mon writing ; but this, and every difficulty will vanish, in pro- 
portion as the characters become familiar : by which the 
learner will soon be convinced, that the consonants will suffi- 
ciently sound the words in our language, without the help of 
such vowels; for, in naming the consonants, we generally 
sound a vowel either before or after them. 

For example sake, I shall here give a sentence or two in 
common writing, after the same manner of short-hand, omit- 
ting the vowels the same way, and writing those words ip fiiU, 
that the letters of the alphabet stand for ; and it will be seen 
that no such difficulty wUl arise in the reading of it, as might 
be imagined. 

EXAMPLE. 

• There is a restless endeavour in the mind of man after hap^ 
piness, is written thus — Tkr is a rstls ndvr in tke mnd ofmn 
aftr hpns. — Again: I have always been wonderfully de- 
lighten with that sentence in holy writ, " Pride was not made 
for man." — / have b alws wndijiy dltd with that sntns inhly 
wrt, ** Prde ws nt mde fr mn." 

It will be fpund, upon trial, that sentences thus written may 
be easily made out ; and consequently that short-hand, by ^ 
little practice, may be read without hesitation* 

I beg leave here to admonish tlie learner not to be discou* 
raged, though he should, on h^s first attempt, meet with any 
little d^culty in the reading ; but let him persevere, and he 
cannot fail of becoming an adept therein, even to his wish. 

Having thus laid down every useful direction for the writing 
and reading short-hand, I shall next give instructions for 
Abbreviating, 

* Connexion has been always termed by Stenographers a master- 
key for Uie deciphering of short-hand. 
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llS^TRUCTiONS FOR ABBREVIATING, 

t 

WHEN the {)ractitidiier has ihade himself master of the in- 
structions before given, and can write by them wifh some de^ 
gree.of ease, he must then proceed farther, and make himself 
iK:qtt»nted with a reguku* method of contraction, in order to 
csiable him the easier to take down debates, lectures, sermoflts; 
trials, or any public speeches ; which cannot well be attained 
witiiout further hr&tity^ and for which a few necessary rulies 
Will be given, though the method of writing by the former 
Irules will be found a great saving of time, and sufficient fof 
every other purpose where writing is required ; yet there are 
many reasons why the practitioner should use himself to ab- 
breviate, because he has not only the advantage of writing 
more expeditiously^ but with six times the ease. The writing 
will likewise appear much more beautifal, and practice will 
render it as easy to be read as when written by the former 
rules. 

By the tenth rule iii the Instructions for Writing, the learner 
is directed to use the letter «w, for the termination m^nt ^or 
mtnU ; so, in like manner, we can by jH'actice use most of 
the other letters for terminations, which at timed may be found 
useful when expedition is necessary ; but the follt>wing may 
at all times be used with propriety, — b, will serve for the ter- 
minations ble or ahhy^j for full, — ;?, for nesSy — s, for selfy 
' — w, for wardy — and sfi, for ship, — ^as in the words condder^ 
able, lawful, fulness, himself, forward, friendship, S^c, ^c. 

We can, by a litde practice in brevity, express many words 
by a less number of consonants than are used in the spelling of 
them. We can often express words of many syllables, by 
two, three, or four of their first consonants. We can express 
many words by their initials only. We can omit many words 
in sentences, and yet leave the writing intelligible. And we 
can omit all the vowels, though they sound ever so strong at 
the beginning or end. — -But this must be acquired by prac- 
tice, and a regular course of contraction ; by which the prac- 
titioner will find, that this desirable end of writing from a 
public speaker (though he shall speak uncommonly fast) caa 
be accomplished (by this system) in a short time, and with 
much less trouble than he might at first imagine or believe. 

The rules I am about to offer are the result of many years 
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experience^ and which the practitioner may depend upon 89 
the surest method of contracting. 

Rule I. 

Of expressing Words of many Syllables by ttto, three, or 

four of their first Consonants. 

All words consisting of two syllables and upwards^ we have 
a greater power of contracting than monosyllables. — For inr 
stance ; the word possible, may be wrkten thus, ps ; and the 
word reputation^ flius, fp» — Example, Is it possible that a 
manoj reputation should descend so /oaz;?— may be written 
thus, Is it ps that a man of rp should descend so low ? — • 
Again ; He is a man of understandings and deserves encou- 
ragement ; — may thus b^ written, He is a man of undr, and^ 
deserves nkrg, — And again ; Many odd circumstanced occur 
in this transitory life ; — may be written thus, Many odd srkm 
occur in this trns life. — Greater liberties than these may be 
taken, when once this method becomes familiar; and yet 
the writii^ may be left intelligible, which must always be 
attended to. 

RuLK II. 
Of expressing many Words by their. Initials only. 

The practitioner will find it a very easy matter to distinguish 
words in sentences by their initials, as the words in our lan- 
guage have a great dependency upon each other ; and will admit 
of writing only the initial^ where the word going immediately 
before will not leave it uncertain. — Example, He is the man 
whom you did so murch justice to some time ago ; — could not 
be mistaken if written thus. He is the man w you d so much 
justice to some t ago. — Again ; He is a young gentleman of 
a competent fortune ; — may be expressed thus. He is a y 
gentleman of a comjpetent f — '^The practitioner may also con- 
tract long words in the same sentences where he expresses 
others by their initials ; as. He is a y gnt of a kmp f—^ 
When once a person becomes acquainted with this way of 
writing, he will find no difficulty in deciphering, though he 
may afterwards make it fuller, if he pleases, or has occasion 
to lay the writing by for any time.* — ^The characters of the 
alphabet are only appointed to represent a few words, to pre- 
vent loading the memory ; but it here plainly appears that 
the practitioner may use them for any word where the sense 

* Any memorandums or other writing, that are intended to be kUd 
aside, may be written without these contractions. 
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win supply it ; and, that by writing only one word in full, the 
initial of fhe next is sufficient to express it. 

Rule III. 

Of omitting Words in Sentences. 

Many words in sentences (particularly monosyllables) may 
be omitted, and yet leave the writing intelligible, as the sense 

will supply the deficiency. Example, Hear my law, O 

my people: incline your ears unto the words of my mouth ; 
— rmay be contracted thus, Hear laWy my people ; incline ear$ 
to Wfirds my mouth. Which cannot be mistaken, if the prac- 
titioner wi«ies to make sonse of what he deciphers, Again; 

I will open my mouth in a parable : I will declare hard 
sentences of old; which we have heard and known : and such 
as our fathers have told us ; that we should not hide them 
from the children of the generations to come ; but to shew 
the honour of the Lord, his mighty and wonderful works 
that he hath done ; — ^may be sufficiently expressed thus, / 
open mouth in parable : I declare hard sentences old ; which 
we heard and known : and such as fathers told u^; that we 
not hide them from children of generations come : but to 
shew honour (f Lord, his mighty wonderful works he 
done. ^ 

These demonstrations clearly shew the utility of this rule, 
when expedition is required. The practitioner may leave out 
such words in a sentence as best answer his purpose ; and he 
should also observe, that as he has omitted words in sentences, 
for the sake of expedition, so by the dependence of one word 
upon another in our language, he will be able to ascertain the 
words that are omitted, and thereby make good tlie sentence, 
without the least difficulty. 

Rule IV. 

Of the Omissioti of all the Vowels, 

All the vowels may be dispensed with in expeditious writ- 
ing, and the writer may affix them at his leisure, which I 
would recommend him not to neglect, if he intends laying the 
writing aside for any length of time. Though there is no oc- 
casion for omitting the dots, or vowels at the beginning or 
end of words, except when we are obliged to follow a rapid 
speaker ; yet I would advise, that this rule be put in practice, 
as well as others ; because the writer ought not to be at a 
loss in anything that tends to facilitate the writing, but to be 
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perfect masttf of the whole^ and practice wiU scxm make dikr 
omission as familiar as any other. 

Rule V. 
OfRepetitiom. 

Repetitioiis ef words and sentences often happen in a dis- 
course ; and to save both trouble and time, in this case, the 
Irriter must observe to draw a line with his pen under such 
words or sentences as are instanllj repeated, which wMl de-^ 
note that it is a repetition. But where a sentence is at dif-^ 
ferent times repealed, and the writer has written it once, he 
need afterwards only write a word or two of such sentence^ 
with the mark for ^e. 

Many words beginning with a vowel, we can express by 
the vowel and first consonant ; or, if the word has a termina-' 
tion, by adding that termination to such vowel and consonant.. 
Many words beginning with a consonant, we can express by 
their first consonsmt and following vowel ; or when there is a 
termination, by writing the first consonant and terminatioa 
only. 

I would advise the practitioner not to be too anxious to ab- 
breviate much at first, bat go on by degrees, always contriving 
to leave his writing so that he may not be at a loss in deci* 
pheringit. * 

Th^re are very few, I believe, that are in a line of business 
where much writing is required, but accustom themselves. to 
abbreviate more or less, (particularly the gentlemen of the 
law) ; therefore it cannot appear more difficult to abbreviate 
in short-hand, thj^i in the common way of writing. — When 
dispatch is required, it is enough if we make out what we 
commit to paper ; and as we can in sentences express words 
by one or two letters, sufficiently to be understood, there can 
be no reason why a man should accustom himself to write more 
of a word, than he Las occasion for at such times. 

When the young short-hand writer first attends any court 
of justice, or other public place, in order to take notes, he 
should not attempt to w^rite the whole, but merely the heads 
of what is then said. It is natural to suppose that he will at 
first be somewhat confused, which may prevent him from 
writing with that degree of ease or expedition, which he has 
been able to do when alone ; but he ought to guard against 
this timidity, and not suffer himself in the least to be discou' 
raged, though he should fail in his first, second, third, or more 
attempts ; . but let him persevere^ and a little practice of thi» 
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kind will soon enable him to write the whole of whatever is 
delivered, 

Nothing hitherto has been said concerning figures, but I 

^all here aiention what is requisite. Our common figures? 

may be used in all cases, and are sufficiently expeditious ; nor 
will ih^^interfere with the wrijing,^exc€pt' iJie one when writ- 
ten by itself, which in this case need never be used, it being 
letter to write aiibt audi! fcFTaiSJ 'than to make use of the 
figure. 

Where figtn^ are requii«d livJbift written, they ought, for 
distinction sake, to be made something larger tbanthe short- 
hand ; and when cyphers are to be added to any nuoaber of 
figures, make so many dots thus, 8 J..., which will signify 
87000. And so <fo for any nuiiiber except 10, Avhich may 
be written larger as above-mentioned, or else tn in short- 
hand; • 

SoB^ have attempted the use of another set of figures, bat 
they have ever proved uhsiiccessftjl ; having been formed from 
the short-hand characters, diat, when written, tliey could not 
often bc^ distinginshed fi'om words, which has caused uncom- 
mon cof^sion. ' - . 

The stops used in common writing, may be used in thi^ 
short-hand, except die period or fuH point, which is distin- 
guished by a wider space than common, and, in my opinion, 
is the only distinction of this kind necessary to be noticed in 
expeditious w^riting. When dispatch is pequiredv we have no 
time for writing stops ; but at other times they may be used 
at pleasure, tfaoo^ a comma, and the aforesaid method of de- 
noting, a fresh sentence will always be sufiicient, even if the 
writing is intended te^ be laid aside. 

TLliere are eleven plates in number, besides the title-page ; 
the smaller of which contain a sufficient number of Mords 
tor the learner's inspection^ and are much better than if they 
were to contain more. — ^The Plate No. 5, will be of the 
greatest assistanco^ta the J^iarner, as he will see the same words 
in short-hand under the common words in every line. — Nos. 6 
and 7 xrontain specimens, * with' the words written lat full 
•lei^th. — — I have also contrived the writing to be larger and 
stronger in some plates than c^t^rs : -to shew th&t it may be 
written either large or small, as the writer pleases ; but the 
smaller the writing, so tliat the letters are proportionable in 
si^e, tbe more expeditious and easy it will be, and so much 
the more beautiful will the writing appear. 

I would by all means advise the learner to accustpm him- 
self to write the short-hand snaall and neat^ without blotting 
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the curves, till it becomes perfectly familiar, and not be too 
anxious of writing expeditiously at firsts as that will follow of 
course. . 

Tlie following Plates, Nos. 8,9| and 10, contain specimens 
conformable to the rule?, for, contracting ; and No. 1 1 contains 
some proceedings in tliie'liriit^fes^on'of the fourth parliament 
of Ireland, as taken down in short-band in the House of Com- 
mons, on Wednesday, Ociober isyih, i7»3, by the Author of 
this work. 

I havenWhihg m6re"toiJdd'f()rtfie'usetMr ili8lrisct^at)f the 
practitioner^, exoept a.fe>W;Yfords.^oi]($^n}ii^g. 4i«^kipd^ of p^ 
proper to be uf^d for writing short-hand. 

A common peii must be torfde" with 'tlle^K iflOth^ finer 
than for o^er vwciting, and something harder, with a small 
cleft. — For expeditious writing, some use what are called 
fountain pens, into which your ink is 5)ut, i?vhiclt; gradiwdly 
flowYwUeti wriflngy ironrtRfenc^ inte a-*dommonp^<cut short 
to .fit the wmaJifir end of this iuslxument ;^ but. a% it is a hard 
matter to meet with a good one of this Idiicl, * I would reconH 
mend a steel or silv^ cme, that wiH >trite fine, without blotting 

the curves ef JheleUers^ -The steel ones are generally, the 

best both for the neatness with which they cut the letters, 
andfor dura&on/ 
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EXPLANATION OF i>LATE IX. 

Where some WardsL-^ire expre^ed pyjh^ir Initifh. 

It has been observed By \vriters of'^ihorality, that, in order 
to quk;keir%iniian'industi^, v£!<;ovidenGe bas ^o contrived it, 
that ouT'^ai^ £p!od is not to ,be procured without much pains 
and labour. Tlie chase of birds and beasts, the several arts of 
fishing, v^thall the different kinds of i^riculture, ^roiiecessary 
scenes of business, and give employment to the greatest part 
of mankind. If we look into the brute creation we find all 
its individuals engaged in a painful and laborious way of life, 
to procure a necessary subsistence for themselves, or those 
that grow up under them : the preservation of their being, is 
the whole business of it : an idle man is therefore a kind of 
monster in the creation : all nature is busy about him ; every 
animal he sees approaches him. Lict such a man^ who lies 8» 
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a burthen, or dead weight upon the.vspecies, and contributes 
nothing either to the riches of tlje comhionwealth, or to die 
jnaintenance of himself or family, consider that instinct with 
which Providence has endowed the ant, and by which is ex- 
hibited ain example of industry to rational creatures, 

I was yesterday pursuing the hint which I mentioned in my 
last paper, and comparing together the industry of man witli 
that of other creatures: in which I could not but observe,' 
that notwithstanding M/e are obliged by duty to keep ourselves 
in constant employ after the same manner as inferior animals 
are prompted to it by instinct, wefaU very short of theniin 
this particular. .We are here the more inexcusable, because 
there is a greater variety of businesis to wliich we may apraly 
ourselves. Reason opens to us a large field of affairs, which 
other creatures are not capable of. Beasts of prey, au4 I 
believe, of all other kinds, in their natural state of being, di- 
vide their time between action and rest. They are always at 
work or asleep. In short, their, waking hours are wholly takeq 
up in seeking after their food, or in consuming it. The hu- 
man species only, to the great reproach of our natures, are 
filled with complaints, that the day hangs hmvy on them, 
they do not know what to do with themselnes, that they are 
at a loss how to pass away t/ieir time, With many of the like 
shameful murmurs, which we often find in the mouths of those 
who are styled reasonable beings. How monstrous are such 
expressions among creatures who have the labours of the 
mind, as well as those of the body, to furnish them with pro- 
per employments ; who, besides the business of their proper 
callings and professions, can apply themselves to the duties 
of religion, to meditation, to the reading of useful books, to 
discourse ; in a word, who may exercise themselves in the un- 
bounded pursuits of knowledge and virtue ; and every hour of 
their lives make themselves wiser or better than they were 
before. 


EXPLANATION OF PLx\TE X. 

Where some Words in Sentences are omitted. 

It is a just remark, founded upon truth, and the convictions 
of daily experience, that gratitude is the basis, the ground- 
vl^ork, die fundamental principle of every moral, every sociaj. 
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every Christian virtue.. > If M^a deeply investigate into the Ift- 
tent springs of action, inquire minutely into the recesses of 
the human heart, and trace the secret motives that stimulate 
(he active sou]^ ample proof will appear to justify this obser- 
vation. Inspired with sentiments of gratitude, you are natu- 
rally led to entertain the lowest ; that is, the justest opinion 
of yourselves, in the etnphatical expression of the apostle, 
*^ clothed with humility." On this fertile soil, every Chris- 
tian virtue thrives and flourishes, ^^ takes root downward, and 
bears fruit upward." It is tliis that produce^ universal charity, 
which i&.the life and essence of religion. For what doth the 
Lord require of man, or what constitutes a'^pufe dnd accept^ 
able service, but ^' to do justice, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God f" In this is briefly comprehended all 
religious duties, every social virtue. And from what founda- 
tion do these living waters flow ? From what source are these 
Christian graces originally derived* 

Gratitude is the main spring that actuates and invigorates 
ibe whole machine that directs its operations in pursuit of 
every virtuous ornament, and inspires die soul with a just and 
laudable emulation, strivii^ to excel, and abound in all degrees 
of perfection, to add one virtue to another. 

Gratitude is an active, a vital, a generous and disinterested 
principle, seeketh not its own private selfish advantage, but. 
rejoiceth more in the welfare, prosperity, and happiness of 
others than in that of his own, and never enjoys a more ex- 
alted degree of felicity than when it becomes instrumental to 
that c^ our fellow-creatures. Herein it i», that a mind, glow- 
ing with a deep sense of tliose mercies that are '^ new every 
morning," exercises itself, in order to merit the daily blessings 
pomred from above. 

Gratitude is perpetually prestnng forward to attain the 
mark, to arrive at ^^ the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ*' Conscious of its Own insuflBciency, it strives to 
supply want of strength, by a vigorous exertion of those fa- 
culties with which it is possessed. In itself humble, generous, 
and humane, it abounds in all amiable qualities that dignify 
human nature, command respect, and engage love, piety 
towards God, beneficence, and all the social duties, towards 
mankind in general. 

Without partiality, great are the fruits of this excellent dis- 
position, this happy frame of mind. For how, indeed, can 
you testify a grateful sense of the blessmgs you enjoy, any 
otherwise than by that general philanthropy, that good-will 
tpwards men, which produces the most extensive acts of 
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charity and munificence. Gratitude is always observed to 
take the deepest root in the most magnanimous disposition^ 
and that soul may justly be pronounced not far from the king- 
dom of heaven, where this vital principle makes its abode. 
The heart that glows with this generous virtue, is fraught with 
all those other amiable, endearing, and tender qualities, that 
constitute goodness. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE XL 

- . , ....... 

The R%ht Honourable John Foster rose, and «aid, he 
■wished to bring forward a matter of the utmost consequence 
to Ireland ; it was well known that the kingdom of Portugal 
had unjustly laid restrictions upon -our trade ; it- was, therefore^ 
high time that this country should take her conduct into con- 
sideration ; and it would become us, on the occasion, to act 
with prudence and with spirit. With spirit — because, if Por* 
tugal still refused to give Ireland those commercial advan- 
tages, which in justice we had a right to, (as the products of 
that country imported hither could be amply supplied to us 
from other places) he would be one who would tax die con>^ 
modities which came from thence, in such a manner, aa would 
amount to a prc^bition. On the other hand, if she agreed 
to take our manufactures, prudence should dictate to us to 
give every encouragement to her trade. He thought, there* 
fore, the best mode of investigating this matter would be by 
a committee, and therefore moved, that a committee be ap- 
pointed to take into consideration the trade of diis kingdom 
with Portugal. 

Mr. Gardiner rose to second the motion of his Right Ho- 
nourable Friend, and to suggest some things of which he had 
received information. — I hear, Sir, the conduct of the court of 
Spain towards this country has been very different from that 
of the court of Portugal. Formerly, Spaih laid very heavy 
duties upon Irish linen, much higher than were imposed on 
either the French or German ; but, of late, I km told, they 
have very much diminished that duty, so as even to put us on 
an equality with the Germans and the French, and that 
they have established manufactories for printing and staining 
linens, which they send over to their colonies ; for tiiis pur- 
pose they have purchased from the English merchants, within 
this short time, no less than 18,0CX) pieces of Irish linen. — 
Now, Sir, if this be the case, see what the ^nsequ^isce u 
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the English merchant actis as our factor ; he has one profit, we 
have another ; whereas, if a direct intercourse was opened be- 
tween Spain and us, we should b^ in possession of both the 
profits. There is another matter which would render our 
direct trade to Spain of infinite importance to this country, 
and that is, with respect to our woollen manufacture. Al! 
cloths made here, from J 3 to 17s. per yard, ai'e composed of a 
mixture of Irish and Spanish wool: and all cloths from 175. 
per yard and upwards, consist wholly of Spanish wool. This 
wool we have hitherto been obliged to get fi-om England ; and 'j 

that is a principal cause why we have not been able to equal 
her in this branch of trade ; for, in this too, the English mer- 
chant acts as a factor; and while Spain gets one profit, the 
factor gets another ; so that in England they pay but the first 
price, and consequently have the Spanish wool infinitely 
cheaper. There is also the article of tlye-stufi^, of which we 
import a considerable quantity fi'om Spain dirougfa the like 
medium of the English factor, and for which, therefore, we 
pay a double price. If then the information I have received 
is 'true, it must be ftpparent what advantages will accrue to us 
from a trade with Spain ; — they would take our Imens at a re* 
duced price from that which we are at present paid for them, 
and we i^ould have in return all necessary articles from thence, 
at a much lower rate than we are now able to procure them. 
If, therefore, the conduct of Portugal should make us lay pro- 
hibitory duties on the (H-oducts of that country, and if we can 
receive so many material benefits from a commerce with 
Spain, I think it would be wise in us to lessen the duties on 
Spanish wines : I wish, therefore, the Right Hon. Gentlemen 
would add the words ^' and Spain/^ to his present motion. 

THE END. 


Dove, Printer, St John's Square. 
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